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BIRD'S NESTS. NO. 2. 


GREEN HERON. 


July 26, 1896, 2:15 Pp. M.—It was a sultry day, and after tramping a 
mile, I had scarcely heard the note of a single bird. I forced my way, 
as quietly as I conld, among the tall weeds and plum brush into a slight 
opening where the plum thicket of the hill-side and the crab-apple thicket 
of the bottom-land join. Just as I did so an old Green Heron, with a 
great ‘‘guawk,"’ flew from a limb above her nest, where she had been 
feeding one of her three young ones They had clambered about four 
feet above the nest and stood with outstretched necks panting for breath 
in the hot sun, motionless, except for the quick pulsations of their little 
throats. The old one made such a noise at my approach that one of the 
the young became frightened and let fall a four-inch sun-fish which it 
had just swallowed. As long as I watched, the old one kept up a con- 
tinuous harsh cry of ‘‘kuck’’—-‘kuck’’—sometimes almost as loud as its 
call of ‘‘guawk,’’ and sometimes, when I remained motionless, letting its 
voice fall till it sounded like the steady tap-tap of a hammer in the dis- 
tance, though the bird was only three or four feet away. The young 
were almost covered with feathers above, while below there was nothing 
but white down. They had more or less down all over. Their breasts 
were streaked with brown and white. On the throat the streaks were 
finer. The feathers on the back appeared to be black, tinged with 
greenish and edged with rufous brown. There was a white stripe at the 
bend of the shoulder. Their eyes were very bright and their feet were 
large, of a dull yellow, tinged with green. Their bills were flesh-colored, 
with black tips, and in the sun appeared translucent. After leaving this 
nest, twenty-six feet further on I found another Green Heron’s nest, 
thirteen feet from the ground in a crab-apple tree. It contained four 
young, entirely covered with whitish down. They became alarmed at 
my coming up the tree, and each little fellow opened wide his bill and 
dropped a sun-fish about two and one-half inches long at me. Though 
they were so young, they began to scramble up the thorny branches a 
full: foot above the nest. At this time I had never heard of this habit, 
but since, I see Mr. Harry C. Oberholser has recorded it.* One was in 

*Page 264, Bulletin of the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station. Technical 


Series, Vol. 1, No. 4. Article XXIV: A Preliminary List of the Birds of Wayne Co., 
Ohio, by Harry C. Oberholser. 
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such a hurry he lost his balance and hung by his strong feet, holding his 
“chin” above the limb, but still unable to pull up his fat little body. I 
put him, struggling, back into the nest where he with apparent astonish- 
ment stared at me as I descended. ‘This is the first time I have ever 


found these birds nesting close together, but according to the books they . 


do occasionally nest in small colonies. It was several days before I had 
an opportunity to visit them again, but when I did so, I found them still 
mostly covered with down but already several feet away from the nest, 
hiding in the grape vines which covered the tops of the trees. After I 
was sure they had no further use for the nests I took both home for 
examination. The dimensions in inches are as follows: (Where two 
dimensions are given under a single heading the maximum and minimum 
are meant.) 


INSIDE OUTSIDE OUTSIDE WIDTH WEIGHT 
NEST NO. HEIGHT. DEPTH. TOP ToP BOTTOM OF IN 
DIAMETER. DIAMETER. DIAMETER, RIM. OUNCES. 
I 5 2 7X5 12x9 7xO 3X1 5 
2 5 3 Sx 17X13 8x7 5X3 10 


The first nest, which was ina plum tree, eight feet from the ground 
on a horizontal limb at the base of two nearly opposite branches, con- 
tained the following:—199 pieces of Plum (Prunus americana) sticks 
measuring 108 feet; 43 of Willow (Sa/éx sf/) 24 feet. 23 of Box Elder 
(deer negundo) 12 feet; 1 of cherry (/’runus serotina) 7 inches; 
and 1 of Great Ragweed (.1mbrosta (rifida) 5 inches. The largest piece 
in the nest was of Willow, 21 inches. The total number of pieces was 
267 and the total length 145 feet. The second nest, which was in a 
crab-apple tree thirteen-feet from the ground, was built on a_ similar 
branch and contained :—206 pieces of Crab (virus foensis) sticks meas- 
uring 108 feet; 16 of Willow, 11" feet; 3 of Haw (Crategus punctata) 
2 feet; 10 of Box Elder, 8'% feet; 6 of Plum, 4 feet; 2 of Osage Orange 
(Zoxylon pomiferum) 2 feet; 14 of Grape (I 7a valpina) 12 feet; and 8 
of Waahoo (Zuonvmus atropurpureus) roots, 9 feet. The longest piece 
in the nest was of Waahoo root, two and one-half feet. The total number 
of pieces was 265 and the total length 157 feet. ‘This gives us the rather 
novel result of a difference of only two in the number of pieces, and but 


twelve feet more material in one nest than the other; also. though the — 


nests were but twenty-six feet apart, one was in a plum tree in a thicket 
of the same and contained almost three times as many plum twigs as all 
other material put together. The second nest, built in a crab-apple tree 


in a thicket of crabs mixed with some other trees, contained the same 
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number of feet of crab twigs as the first had of plnm; also the crab twigs 
composed three and one half times as many pieces as all the other 
materials together. As to whether the birds break dead twigs from the 
trees or pick from the ground I cannot say; but if the former, it would 
have been possible for the birds to climb over the trees and without 
going to the ground to have obtained all the materials used in the first 
nest within twenty or thirty feet of the nest, and the bulk of the second 
nest the same. The two pieces of Osage Orange appeared to have been 
picked from the brushwood, and the Waahoo roots evidently came from 
the creek bank not more than fifty feet distant. At present I will not 
draw any conclusions; but the facts would indicate: That it was possible 
that the bulk of the material was picked from the trees and not from the 
ground; also the birds made use of the material which was most easily 
obtainable. 
VirGcinius H. Cuase, IVady Petra, Stark Co., Ll. 


THE LORAIN COUNTY, OHIO, WINTER BIRD 
FAUNA FOR 1898-9. 


The work of determining with some degree of completeness what is 


our winter bird fauna for any given year as well as for a term of years, . 


which was begun in December, 1897, has been continued during the 
season just closed. An account of that work may be of interest as a 
comparison with the 1897-8 results. 

The severe storm of November 19-22, which swept from Montana 
sharply south-eastward across the central Mississippi Valley and upper 
lake region, thence north-eastward into Ontario, when it rapidly dimin- 
ished, ushered in an early Winter, with snow as far south as Kentucky 
and freezing temperature nearly to the Gulf. Freezing temperatures 
continued in Ohio during the remainder of November and into December, 
with readings of 10°, 8° and 5° on the 8th, roth and 14th of December, 
respectively. About the middle of December a marked warm wave 
overspread the country, which continued, with moderate fluctuations, 
until the close of the month, when another cold wave swept down from 
the north-west. During this warm period Bluebirds, Robins and Medow- 
larks were many times reported. 

The first few days of January were moderately warm, but the zero 
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mark was reached on the 11th. A reaction to 51° on the morning of the 
14th was followed by moderate weather until the 27th, when zero tem- 
perature prevailed fora week. After a slight respite of three or four 
days, the severest weather of the season overspread the whole country, 
the temperature ranging from zero to 20° below for ten days, beginning 
February the 8th, at Oberlin. A marked warm wave during the third 
week ‘of February was followed by moderate winter weather until the 
glose of the month. 

The snow-storm of the latter part of November was the only consider- 
able snow until March, and that was gone by the middle of December. 
At no time, except early in December, was there snow enough on the 
ground to cause the birds any serious inconvenience. 

Four excursions into the surrounding country were made in each of the 
three months. In December these were: on the 3d and 17th, half day 
walks into the woods and fields about Oberlin; and on the 22d and 27th, 
all day tramps across country to Lake Erie and home in the evening 77a 
the electric lines. These netted thirty-two species for December. An 
account of the work of the 22d may be found in BuLLeTIn No. 24, page 
4, by Mr. W. L. Dawson. The other trips were made by the writer 
alone. In January the four trips —3d, 14th, 21st and 30th—were in 
company with Mr. Dawson, that of the 3d being a who'e day tramp to 
Chance Creek and back. Only twenty-one species were recorded during 
this month, with but one species which was not ‘seen in December. In 
February three half day and one all day tramps resulted in a record of 
twenty-six species. These were on the 4th, with Mr. Dawson; rith, all 
day acress country to Lake Erie, alone, with below zero temperature; 
zoth, half day, with Mr. Dawson; 25th, half day, alone. There were 
nine new records for the year 1899, this month, including Robin, Blue- 
bird, Meadowlark and Broad-winged Hawk, which were undoubted 
migrants on the 20th. It may not seem fair to reckon the February 
migrants in with the strictly winter birds; but it must be understood 
that these and others as well, would have been recorded in November 
after the winter actually began, if the record had begun then. It has 
been found that the calendar winter is a fair average both as to weather 
and birds. 

In the following list of the birds observed during the past winter 
months, the letter C indicates that the species was common in some place 
at some time during the winter, and the letters T. C. that it was tolerably 
common. The others were uncommon, rare or casual. 
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Bob-white. T. C. Blue Jay. C. 

Ked-tailed Hawk. American Crow. 

Ked-shouldered Hawk. Meadowlark. 

Broad-winged Hawk. American Goldfinch. 

Am. Rough-legged Hawk. Snowflake. 

Golden Eagle. Lapland Longspur. 

Bald Eagle. Tree Sparrow. C. 

Pigeon Hawk. Slate-colored Junco. 

Am. Sparrow Hawk. T. C. Song Sparrow. T. C. 

Barn Owl. Cardinal. T. C. 

Lang-eared Owl. Cedar Waxwing. 

Short-eared Owl. Northern Shrike. 

Barred Owl. _ Brown Creeper. 

Screech Owl. White-breasted Nuthatch. C. 

Hairy Woodpecker. C. Red-breasted Nuthatch. 

Downy Woodpecker. C Tufted Titmouse. C. 

Red-headed Woodpecker. T.C. Chickadee. C. 

Red-bellied Woodpecker. T C. Golden-crowned Kinglet. 

Flicker. Robin. 

Horned Lark. T. C. Bluebird. 

Prairie Horned Lark. T. C. Total number of species 41. 

During the past three winters Mr. Dawson and the writer have recorded 
fifty species ; the record of forty-one species for the past winter being the 
largest. Each winter adds a few to the list, no doubt largely due to 
increasing activity on our part. Easier access to the lake shore would 
undoubtedly result in greatly extending the number of winter birds. 

Lynps Jones, Oberlin, Ohio. 


A PRIMITIVE SWIFT COLONY. 

While camped on the edge of beautiful Lake Drummond in the heart 
of the Dismal Swamp, June, 1897, we noticed a number of Chimney 
Swifts sailing about the lake. Looking for the chimney of our hotel, 
(two rough board shanties), we found it missing and the question, 
Where do they nest, naturally enough arose. The nearest habitation 
being some five miles distant and that, if our memory serves us right, 
possessed but a single chimney, which was in use and could not be let to 
the swifts for a household. 
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On the 17th of June we made a trip to the southeast end of the lake per 
boat. Here enormous Bald Cypresses, with Telansia draped arms stand 
as outposts in the lake, some distance from the shore. These trees are 
“old timers.” A few stumps —tell-tales of human vandalism—-measured 
as much as eight feet in diameter. Most of these guarding sentinels of 
the Sombre Lake are hollow, mere hulls, and these natural chimneys 
furnish a safe retreat to the bat and a nesting site to our swifts. 

We examined all the trees in this end of the lake and found six nests, 
three of which contained eggs, two young, and one was inaccessible. 
Two pests contained four eggs each and one five. The other two con- 
cained three and four young respectively. Three were about twelve feet 
from the water, one about fifteen, and one twenty-five. 

One of the trees seemed to be especially favored by the swifts, as we 
noticed at least half a dozen entering it,—-but we were unable to 
examine it thoroughly, as it was impossible for us to ascend it—its 
outside and inside diameter being too great. 

Here, then, we have a small group of birds, isolated from civilization 
and consequently not subjected to the changed environment of their semi- 
domesticated brethren. Let us hope that they will flourish in this 
isolated spot in order that we may be able, in the years to come, to note 
what changes, if any, civilized man has unwittingly produced among 


our swifts. 
Paut Barrscu, Hashington, D.C. 


A MARCH HORIZON. 


Events repeat themseles. Little did the writer think, when he spent 
March 12, 1898, with the birds, that March 11, 1899, would find him 
him again in the field, traversing the same territory, bent upon breaking 
the previous year's record. An account of the 1898 trip will be found on 
page 21 of BuLLETIN 19, to which the reader should turn for a comparison 
of the one about to be described. 

The weather conditions ’in 1898 were, on the whole, rather more 
favorable for migratory movements than the present year. In 1899 a mark- 
ed cold wave on the 8th followed the largest fall of snow of the year 
two days earlier, but it was followed by rapidly moderating weather 
which reached a temperature of 50° on the morning of the 11th, reaching 
during the day 63°. Clouds obscured the sun nearly all day, but no rain 
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fell, and a brisk south wind blew continuously. In the morning, at the six 
o'clock start, the ground was well covered with snow, the drifts being several 
feet deep in favorable places. Before the sun reached the western horizon 
there was no snow to be seen. Hence, the streams were rushing torrents _ 
and the fields soaking wet or covered with water. The soughing wind and 
rushing water made sight the only sense to be depended upon. The 
walking was heavy! 

Before a mile of the journey was behind me the records had reached 
fourteen—and the indispensable lead-pencil had beeyq forgotten! How- 
ever, a farmer's wife graciously supplied the want and I went on my way 
rejoicing. After passing through a wood in which nearly all the woods 
birds were recorded, it became evident that the fields or open country 
would yield larger results than the woods, except the evergreen thicket 
in the gorge of Chance Creek. But detail is wearisome, let me turn rather 
to the general results. 

The early morning hours witnessed large numbers of migrating Crows, 

Bronzed Grackles and Bluebirds. During the last three hours of the 
afternoon the Crows were continuously passing eastward and the Bronzed 
Grackies, Rusty and Redwinged Blackbirds westward. There were 
thousands of each species. Near Lake Erie and on its shore, flocks of 
Bluebirds were moving westward, or resting inthe woods. Sonte attempt 
was made to count the Bluebirds, but the number reached five hundred 
before two o'clock, and after that time flocks were in sight almost con- 
tinuously, so the attempt was abandoned Restless flocks of ducks, 
mostly Pintails, vacillated between the icy lake and the shallow field 
ponds. 
During the day forty-one species were recorded, thus breaking the 
previous year’s record. For the sake of comparison the list of species is 
here given. C indicates that the species was common, A that it was 
abundant. 


American Herring Gull. 1. Sharp-shinned Hawk. 1. 
Mallard. 6. Red-tailed Hawk. C. 
Pintail. C. Red-shouldered Hawk. C. 
American Golden-eye. 1. Broad-winged Hawk. 1. 
Killdeer. C. Am. Rough-legged Hawk. 2. 
Bob-white. 1. Am. Sparrow Hawk. 2. 
Ruffed Grouse. 1. Barred Owl. 1. 

Mourning Dove. 2. Hairy Woodpecker. C. 


Marsh Hawk. 1. Downy Woodpecker. C. 
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Red-headed Woodpecker. C. Junco. 

Red-bellied Woodpecker. C. Song Sparrow. C. 

Flicker, C. C. 

Prairie Horned Lark. C. Towhee. 3. 

Crow. A. Northern Shrike, 2. 

Blue Jay. C. Brown Creeper. 1. 

Cowbird. C. White-breasted Nuthatch. C. 

Meadowlark. C. Tufted Titmouse. C. 

Red-winged Blackbird. A. Chickadee. C. 

Rusty Blackbird. C. Robin. C. 

Bronzed Grackle. A. Bluebird. C. 

Tree Sparrow. C. Total 41. 

Thus it will be seen that of the forty species recorded on March 12, 
1898, nine were not recorded on March 11, 1899, while ten were recorded 
in 1899 which were not recorded in 1808. 

Lynps Jones, Oberlin, Ohio. 


A SUGGESTION TO OOLOGISTS. 


Before we enter upon another active campaign of bird nesting, it is 
fitting that we should pause a moment to reflect upon the true aim of our 
toil, risks and trouble, as well as delight and recreation. How many of 
us can define the phrase ‘‘Collecting for scientific purposes," which, like 
liberty, is the excuse for many crimes? 

If it is true, as has been asserted, that oology as a scientific study has 
been a disappointment, I am convinced that it is not on account of its 
limited possibilities, but simply because the average oologist devotes so 
much time to the collection and bartering of specimens that no time is 
left for the actual study of the accumulating shells. In other words, he 
frequently undertakes a journey without aim or object. 

The oologist has done much toward clearing up the life history of 
many of our birds, but as observations of this nature can often be accom- 
plished without the breaking up of the home of the parent bird, it alone 
will not suffice as an excuse for indiscriminate collecting. After preparing 
the specimen for the cabinet his responsibility does not end but only 
begins. A failure to add something to the general knowledge is robbing 
the public as well as the birds. He who talks fluentiy of the enforcement 
of strict laws for the preservation of our wild birds, their nests and eggs, 
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and fails to protect and encourage those about his premises, falls short 
of his duty ; and if his cabinet contains bird skins or egg shells which 
might just as well have remained where Nature placed them, he is incon- 
sistent, demanding that others abstain that he may indulge. 

For fear of starting an egg collecting craze, I have always been 
reluctant to open my egg cabinet to boys, well knowing my inability to 
explain to their entire satisfaction just why I should rob nests and they 
should not; any more than certain well known ornithologists can clear 
themselves from the imputation of cruelty when destroying well-nigh 
exterminated species in the breeding season gnd leaving the young to rot 
in embrayo or die a slow death by starvation. 

In conclusion I would say that when an oologist constantly keeps in 
mind and acts under the assumption that the birds are his best friends 
and not his deadly enemies, he cannot go far wrong, and the means he 
employs will be justified in the light of subsequent study and research 
of data and specimens. If any of us fall short in this we have only 
ourselves to blame. Let us then collect with moderation and fewer eggs 
and more notes be the order of the day. 

Frank L. Burns, Berwyn, Penna. 


GENERAL NOTES. 


Notes From New AuBurn, Minn.—January 15, while walking along 
the shore of a lake and through two patches of ‘woods, I saw eight 
Chickadees, six White-breasted Nuthatches, three Downy Woodpeckers, 
and about twenty-two Redpolls. The thermometer registered 41° above 
zero. From January 29 to February 12 the mercury was not above zero, 
and every morning found it from 12 to 32 degrees below. There was a 
flock of twelve to fifteen Snowflakes that fed regularly in one of the 
fields during that time. February 12 a flock of about 100 or 125 Snow- 
flakes settled for a short time in a field and then moved on towards the 
south-west. The thermometer stood at 10° above at the time. 

G. M. Burnick, New Auburn, Minn. 


_ Birps tn a SNow-storm.—During and after a recent snow-storm, when 
the ground was covered with several inches of soft snow, Robins, 
Meadowlarks and the blackbirds gleaned for food in the ditches and 
‘‘dead furrows” in the fields where the water had melted the snow. 
They seemed to be as much at home in the shallow water as the true 
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waders, and just as cheerful. ‘he Crows were able to scratch the snow 
aside and search out the grain in the fields. An inundated field, where 
weeds and grasses had been allowed to grow in bewildering confusion, 
afforded a brimming larder for Goldfinches, Tree Sparrows and Song 
1 Sparrows. Here they, too, were soon obliged to lift the soaked grass 
heads from the water, before their hunger could be satisfied. The dainty 
dress of the Goldfinch seemed very much out of place down among the 
rotting vegetation. 


Lynps JoNEs, Oberlin, 


BRUNNICH’S MURRE, UR/A LOMV/A IN LORAIN 
COUNTY, OHIO. 


It gives me great pleasure to announce a hitherto overlooked Lorain 
County record for this species. Mr. A. Hengartner, of Lorain, Ohio, 
informs me that on December 25, 1896, while passing along the lake 
shore some two miles west of Lorain, he came upon a company of six of 
these birds. Three were shot and one, which was some distance in from 
the water on the beach, was captured alive. The othertwoescaped. Of 
the four specimens captured, one is in the collection of the Lorain High 
School, and one has been presented to the’ Oberlin College Museum by 
Mr. Hengartner. The writer believes that this company of six individuals 
is the largest one on record for the 1896 inland flight of this maritime 
species. 


Lynps Jones, Oberlin, Ohio. 


“NOTES FOR THE COMMITTEE ON VARIATION. 


It would be a great favor if members who are willing to contribute to 
the work of the Committee on Variation would send in their names at an 
early date with some indication of the amount of song sparrow material 
at their disposal. 

Measurements and examinations of even only one race are of value, 

for with the methods to be employed it is necessary to have a large 

bk number of specimens studied. In the co-operative method of study a 
member with only a few specimens can do work of value by reporting 
gn what he does have. It is desirable to have material as widely repre- 
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sentative as possible. All contributions will of course receive full credit. 

Study of variation need not be limited to song sparrows. Variations, 
including abnormalities, in other birds or their eggs should be recorded 
and studied. I would recommend a consideration of the material de- 
scribed in a recent publication by J. Warren Jacobs, entitled Gleanings 
JSrom Nature, which is a good picec of work and offers opportunities 
for a good deal of study. 

M. Strona, 77 JWellen St., Cambridge, Mass. 


ELECTION OF NEW MEMBERS. 


HONORARY. 


Robert Ridgway, Smithsonian Institute, Washington, D. C. 
Dr. C. Hart Merriam, United States Agricultural Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


ACTIVE. 
Edward J. Court, United States Geological Survey, Washington, D.C. 
Ned Dearborn, M. S., Durham, N. H. 
ASSOCIATE. 


Thomas D. Keim, Lock-box 84, Bristol, Pa. 
Adverse votes should be sent to the secretary, Mr. W. L. Dawson, 
Oberlin, O., before April 15. 


INFORMATION WANTED. 


A year ago the editor made an attempt to collect data regarding the 
migrations of the Robin, Bluebird, Meadowlark and Killdeer. Too 
little information was received to make any sort ofa report possible. The 
extreme cold of February of the present year no doubt considerably 
affected these birds, as well as others, and knowledge of their later 
movements over the whole country would be interesting and valuable. 
Will not every one who reads this notice send the editor, on a postal 
card, a brief notice of the arrival of each of these species at his station, 
atonce? A statement when they became common would also be 
interesting. 

Lynps Jones, Ober/in, Ohio. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Certainly the most notable of the many good things in the February, 
1899, Osprey, is the Letter Box,"’ which contains Dr. Gill's Suggest- 
ions for a New History of North American Birds.” While there may be 
many differences of opinion as regards the details suggested, the general 
plan of making it the greatest work in the world upon birds will meet 
the approval of every student of Ornithology. A great deal has been 
published about the most of our North American birds, but this matter 
has never been brought together in an available compilation. A great 
deal more is known about these birds than has ever been published, 
much of it, no doubt, put aside in old note-books and note-books not so 
old. Dr. Gill's suggestions contemplate as complete a compilation of all 
that is now known about all of our birds as possible, and where there is 
any manifest lack of completeness, to take active measures to supply 
that lack. Completeness, humanly speaking, is to be the watchword. 

It is not proposed to prepare and issue this great work tomorrow, nor 
next week, nor next year, but to begin with the known, working out the 
unknown as rapidly as may be. It is this conception of the vastness of 
the enterprise, the recognition of how little we really know, and how 
much needs to be done to round out our knowledge, that appeals to us so 
strongly. The inauguration of so great a work would set in motion the 
forces which would begin the needed revision of our present arrange- 
ment and nomenclature, which would bring about an agreement as to the 
value of characters necessary to establish the groups from class to sub- 
species and thus effectually check the present marked tendency toward 
Quadrinomialism or, in other words, toward the undue and _ illogical 
elevation of minor characters. 

The plan to begin the issue of this ‘‘History” as supplemental to the 
Osprey, either unpaged or else arbitrarily paged, and not in consecutive 
order, certainly has its advantages, as Dr. Gill has pointed out. But 
there seem to us grave disadvantages as well. We heartily second the 
nomination of Dr. Coues as the Editor-in-chief, with a corps of able 
helpers who could relieve him of a large share of the less important work, 
and a younger associate who would be fully capable of bringing it to 
completion in the event of a longer continuance of the enterprise than 
anticipated, and the failing strength of the chief editor. 

We hope that the work may be begun without further delay. 
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Judging from the effect of the extremely cold wave of the last week of 
January and the first week of February, 1895, when the Bluebirds were 
almost exterminated, it would be fair to suppose that the even colder 
weather of the first and second weeks of February just past, would 
have finished them. As indicated elsewhere in this issue, however, it 
will be seen that Bluebirds were very much in evidence in Lorain 
County, Ohio, on March 11. They have been fairly common in many 
places in the county during the greater part of March. It would seem 
that the survivors of 1895, being the fittest to survive, produced a race of 
hardier birds which found the recent extreme cold scarcely an incon- 
venience. Let us hope that they will survive unnumbered winters. 


The signs of returning prosperity are more and more manifest in our 
chosen field of science as well as in the industrial world. The many 
different organizations for the study of birds, state and otherwise, are 
publishing their own records Thus the Maine Ornithological Society 
contributes to the science thru its quarterly ‘‘Journal” of ten: pages. 
The Cooper Ornithological Club likewise finds its sixteen-page illustrated 
bi-monthly *‘Bulletin” a far greater satisfaction than a few pages in some 
other publication. The publication of the Michigan and lowa organiza- 
tions continue to improve. ‘‘Bird Lore,” under the editorship of Mr. 
Frank M. Chapman and management of the Macmillan Company, enters 
the field as the champion of bird protection, and has the promise of a 
wide circulation and a useful mission. The growing numbers of these 
publications exclusively devoted to Ornithology indicate a growing con- 
ception of the need of earnest, careful, discriminating study of the 
whole field. It is well so. 


In Forest and Stream for February 25, 1899, we notice an article 
by our fellow member, Mr. Benj. T. Gault, in which the Crow figures as 
a nest robber of the Prairie Hen, and of many other birds. It seems 
hard to believe, sometimes, that the black side of the Crow character is 
not more prominent than the other side. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


New Mallophaga, ///. Comprising Mallophaga from birds of 
Panama, Baja California and Alaska, by Vernon L. Kellogg. 
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Mallophaga from birds of California, by Vernon L. Kellogg and Bertha 
L. Chapman. 

The Anatomy of the Mallophaga, by Robert E. Snodgrass. 

This publication is one of the ‘‘Occasional Papers of the California 
Academy of Sciences,” this one being No. VI. 

In the first part Professor Kellogg has described twenty new species of 
Mallophaga and in the second part the two authors have jointly described 
twenty-eight new species. Besides these forty-eight new species, seventy- 
three previously known ones were found upon the specimens examined. 
A complete list of the hosts adds value to these admirable studies. The 
numerous figures of species are well executed and clear. This work, 
together with the Anatomy of the Mallophaga, by Robert E. Snodgrass, 
which forms the third part of this paper, is much negded both from an 
Entomological and Ornithological. standpoint. We shall await further 
studies of the Mallophaga with interest. En 3 


A Precise Criterion of Species,* by (Dr.) C. B. Davenport and J. W. 
Blankinship, Harvard University. 

In this carefully considered discussion of a most vexing problem, Dr. 
Davenport has mapped out a method of procedure in the determination 
of species and varieties which might be profitably adopted by our A. O. 
U. Committee on Classification and Nomenclature. If a precise criterion 
of species is among the possibilities, which Dr. Davenport clearly dem- 
onstrates to be, then it is of the first importance, in the interest of a 
stable nomenclature, that its adoption should not be postponed. We 
commend this paper to the careful consideration of those interested in 
classification. L. j. 


Bulletins 54 and 55, New Hampshire College, Agriculture Experiment 
Station. Audletin 54. The Winter Food of the Chickadee, by Clarence 
M. Weed. 

This paper of sixteen pages and eleven figures in the text, is one of a 
series intended to determine the economic importance of our common 
birds, and is in line with the work carried on by our national Agricultural 
Department. Would that every state experiment station might realize 
the importance of this sort of work and make ample provision for its 
prosecution. The author's ‘‘Conclusion” will illustrate the standing of 
our Chickadee. ‘‘ The investigations recorded in this Aud/letin, show 
that the Chickadee is one of the best of the farmer's friends, working 


*Reprint from Scéence, N. S.. Vol. VIII, No. 177. Pages 685 695. May 20, 1898. 
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thruout the winter to subdue the insect enemies of the farm, orchard, 
and garden. For the efficient service thus rendered the bird asks no pay, 
although it may be induced to remain more of the time upon the farm 
premises if bones or suet are hung in trees, where the birds may get it 
during the winter.” 

Bulletin 55. The Feeding Habits of the Chipping Sparrow, by Clar- 
ence M. Weed. ; 

In this paper of twelve pages we have the complete record of one day!s 
allowance of three young Chipping Sparrows, ‘‘so nearly full grown 
that they hopped out of the nest the second day after thege records were 
made."" The observations were made upon a nest, placed conveniently 
near a window, by the author and Mr. W. F. Fiske, beginning at 3:40 a. 
mM. and closing 7:30 p. M. of June 22. During this day the young were 
fed 189 times, and so far as it was possible to ascertain, upon injurious 
insects and worms. It is thus made clear that even this seed-eating bird, 
so familiar to the door-yard, is one of man’s indispensable allies in the 
ceaseless war against insect pests. i. 


A Preliminary List of the Birds of Belknap and Merrimac Counties, 
New /ampshire, with notes bv Ned Dearborn. Presented to the 
Faculty of the New Hampshire College of Agriculture and the Mechanic 
Arts as a thesis for the degree of Master of Science, June, 1898. 

It is cause for congratulation that our institutions of higher education 
are not only accepting but encouraging original field work as worthy of 
higher degrees. It evinces a wholesome reaction from a once studied 
neglect of this important phase of life. Both the structure and the ac- 
tivities of animals have their legitimate place, and neither should throw 
disrespect upon the other. We welcome this list of birds as another 
illustration of the real importance which the study of the local fauna is 
coming to have, as well as a contribution to the literature of a region 
which has been thus far little heard from. 

The list comprises 191 species and sub-species, arranged in accordance 
with the A. O. U. list of 1895, with the changes up to 1898 incorporated. 
While the scientific names are in strict accord with the A. O. U. list, it 
is not universally true of the vernacular names. It is the writer's opinion 
that correctly written vernacular names are hardly less important than 
the scientific names. 

While an index of such a list would hardly seem necessary, a brief 
summary would add not a little to it. 

The list is the result of ten years of field study by the author, supple- 
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mented by other authentic records. Many of the species are liberally 
commented upon, matters of interest concerning all the species known to 
the author and the average dates of migration for the ten years are 
given. The extreme as well as the average dates of migration would 
add interest and value to the record. 

The typographical appearance is unusually pleasing and adds materi- 
ally to the well prepared list. a | 


American Monthly Microscopical Journal. Vol. XX, Nos. 2 and 3. 
Birds and All Nature. Vol. V, Nos. 2 and 3. 

Bird Lore. Vol. 1, No. 1. 

Book Reviews. Vol. VUl, Nos. 2 and 3. 

Bulletin of the Cooper Ornithological Club. Vol. 1, No. 2. 


Bulletins 159 and 160, Cornell University Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 


Bulletin of the Michigan Ornithological Club. Vol. U1, Nos. 3 and 4. 
Bulletins 96, 97, 98, Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station. 


Bulletins 44 and 45, Pennsylvania State College Agricultural .Experi- 
ment Station. 


Journal of Applied Microscopy. Vol. Ul, No. 1. 

Journal of Elisha Mitchell Scientific Society. Vol. 1, No. 1. 
Journal of the Maine Ornithological Society. Vol. 1, Nos. 1 and 2. 
Museum. Vol. V, Nos. 4 and 5. 

Osprey. Vol. III, Nos. 5, 6, 7. 


Report of the State Botanist. 1897. With plates. New York State 
Museum. 


Sportman’s Magazine. Vol. Ill, No. 2. 


Teacher's Leaflets. Nos. 1 to 13 inclusive. The College of Agricul- 
ture, Cornell University. 


Zransactions of The Academy of Science of St. Louis. Vol. VIL. 
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W A NTE D | I wish very much to obtain the loan of skins of 

Lantus ludovictanus and L. 2. excubitorides 
collected in the northern and eastern states. Expense of shipping and 
good care will be guaranteed. R. M. Strrone, Afellen Sireet, 


Cambridge, Mass. 


W ANTED Keeler’s Evolution of Colors, Newton's Diction- 

ary of Birds, Vols. 3 and 4. Almost any of Thor- 
eau's, Burrough’s, Miller's, or Bolle’s works, odd numbers Ornithological 
papers, skins of the Genus Co/affes. Can offer Davies’ Taxidermy, set 
1o Vols., Americanized Encyclopedia Britannica, ‘92, morrocco, 9200 
pages; Maynard's Naturalists’ Guide, etc., 100 numbers scientific papers, 
and possibly eggs, skins, or cash. Lists exchanged. F. L. Burns, 
Berwyn, Penna. 


ABNORMAL EGGS More data and _ specimens 

e wanted. Parties who have 
opportunity, the coming season, to take sets containing runts, extremely 
large, abnormally marked or unmarked, albino, or distorted eggs will do 
well to write me. I will pay cash or give good exchange for such. J. 
Warren Jacoss, Waynesburg. Penna. 


W ANTED | I will pay cash for the following publications : 

Curlew, any and all numbers. Ornithologists’ 
and Oologists’ Semi-Annual, Vol. I, No. 1, Vol. Il, No.1. BuLtetin 
(new series) Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4. Copies must be unbound and in good con- 


dition. Address, Lynps Jongs, Oberlin,. Ohio. 
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